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EducatLon la n necessity of life; it:- develops coj^nii-ive 
perspective and helps ^^irwjrross^e^tm^^ 



'^in-many different" areas . Education is a process oTgrowth, 
through it , individuals reconstruct, ..fransform, " reorganize and' 
change in relation to the ■envirohtnent (4,50). - Education is 
no.t a finite J eocperience^ instead <it is an ongoing process. 
• It continually assists an "individual , throughout his life-,/to 
identify and develop. his .various interests and potential. 
Adults in ovor ■ incVeasing numbers arc bocoiiiing more aw;rrc of 
the- value education holds for their own benefit, and once 
again are turntng to^he schooTs"~f^r help, guidaiide, and 
knowledge. As a result, program innovations" have increased 
in the ar.eas of. continuing education, adult education, . life- 
long learnin.g, part-time study, etc. For many .of thes'^ adults 
enrichment learning has ~nc?t been enough. Now, there is a 
tremendous- demand for college level, work' for credit and 
toward a degree. In respqnse to this 'need specific programs 
geared to the'J^dulX_sJ:iident have^-^eeF^or^anized like: ' VJeekend 
College, University Without Walls', 'Extended C^pus , 'and 
Tele'vision College . One of thfe most ' successful* of the adult 
education programs, has been termed "Outreach Educatidn"". and 
is organized completely around an audio curriculum of study. 

Essentially a "college without walls," this audi'o'curricu- 
lum provides earnpd cd^llege credit ,*<^plicable toward a degree, 
for adults, classified as "non-L^raditional' students . " In 1973, 
the "Ford Foundation TelecotAtaunieations Task Force reported, 
"th^ goal-of eduoation should be to provide the access and 



^ Opportunity.to any .individual who wn.nts. an -education, for • whnt - 
•^e^^easor^ . . t;he -,,^.001 the- edupational institutiTori. 

should be at the center of the- learning process ^9,^4):" The- " ' 
desire of adults .to continue • their education anil the' position ' 
■ Qf the Ford Foundation then "fori the- bBsis for" the existence' ' " 
■bf an audio curriculum or an "audio college," . ^ — f- , 

Audio courses easily provide^an education to' non-tradj.LWia * 
students; those adults who cantiot .come to -campus classes for ' ' 
a variety of reasons* handiekps, geogra'phic« isolation , the ^ 
■ family-sup^porting or working -adult, those wh^^h^ve special • / 
family^ committments, Cinancial difficu|.ties, "etc. The number / 
of reasons can vary with t he ^ number o/ potential students, but. * 
they all. have one importan;: factor in common - a desire to 
learn. Individuals ,' through audio courses , are able^to " ' " 

improve ;.th.eir chances spf promotion, change ' carpers , o.r simply, 
enrich their, liy.es '(7, 191). Thus, the nori-traditional, the • ' 
- non* dormitory campus student 'is defined 'and- mu'^-^ b? served 
• m such a manner that unfair burdens, and demands are no't • • ' 

placed' upon him and that th^ quality and^reqifirements ff 
^ ^i^egCilar courses ard not compromised merely to reach him. 

Be-fore proceeding, a brief explanation',. of an audio ' ' 

curriculum operation would, b^ helLful. "The challenge of «open- , 
•(cfr non-traditional) education .. . is t;o bring the institution 
-to the people rather than the pedpl^e. t6 the institution (5,' 37/." 
As was stated earlier, the tricl^ i.s te do so -Without • the 
sacr.ifice or watering down of co.lrse mate'rial tjat mi'ght 'other'-: 
wise be secured in oh-campus instruction. , The careful- design, ' 
plan\iing, and production of courle tapes to adap'iSr lecture , 



_ discussion, assi.gnmentT5 ,^ and • I'of.t .inn f.G rial s to n self-paced 
learning situation '*is itnperativo . In fact, it- is the planning 
Stage of the course that takes on greatest importance. Once " 
. planned and rocofded,- the tapes. -Cwhether distributed physically 
or used- in a broadcast jnode) are' combined with text and assigp- 
merit rtaterial. ^ The course is tllen given to "enrolled" sCudent.^ 
for a seuiester^usually lasting twelve weeks. . The student is 
given complete freedom to pace his learning to" suit his .style, : 
ambi.tion, or intertwine Ht with bis regular daily routine." 
Courses are not . completely independenjt , the student does 
interact on a regular basis with 'the course instructor. They 
can keep in touch^ through a 'variety of methods: telephone, ; 
^tter, visits, Vetc. During fhe. semester there -are several 
"formal" interactions when assignments are submitted, graded, 
and returned, or, when tests are' adniinistei^ed and returned. 
Ample opportunity exists for an .individual to ask -questions *and 
discuss ideas,/whether ^it be informal or formal. . In aS much- 
as possible, .this audio curriculum attempts to' exposed student 
to situations, informati-(?n, and learning experiencesv equal to 
that of the on-campus version of the course. ' . 

Certainly adult education is not a nev^;_ concept, "just one 
that has had recent phenominal growth. • Irr fact, 'the audio 

curriculum idea,, even for college courses, dates* back' to the 

- , <- ' \ 

•first days of radia, again,, it "is just beginning t6.*grow. In ' 

* ^ ' • ■ • ' ,, 

1929. th^"Ohio School of the Air" "was the first attempt ai 

using audio mediums "in instruo-«ion (15..,1'97). Just a few years 

later, ^ the Wisconsin Research Project studied the strengths ' ' • 



and weokncsr,GS of nudto ims tiHic I ion for the first time. 'tHg 
•project found that "audio learning, at various grade leVols, ' 
<;as not significantly differ-ent .than traditional classroom. ' 
instruction. ,^^Jtlile these results may not promote (audio) as- • 
a"-better means of instruction, they do seem to indicate that ' • 
it is at least as effective (15, ' 314) ." More discussions of ' 
research finding^ -as' to the effectiveness of audio instruction',- 

'will^ follow 'shortly'. Firs:t, it is important to' examine some- 
of. the- reasons why an audio curriculum is a yiable . alternative 
€o classroorti ins true ion'."^ » . ' 

^ ' "At a time when- mai\y in-s titutions of higher' learning are 
concerned about declining enrollments pub lie interest in post- 
secondary *study through non- traditional means appears to'be 



growing (5, 37)," the audio curriculum provides an efficient 

and cost' effective way to reach fheae students-. R^resently, 

one out j)f every five .adul'ts is enrolled in some' form of 

education or training; one-third of all colle^ge student^ are 

' — ■ • V ■ - 

now older, than the traditional 18-22 year old (1,1)\„ In 

addition to th6 extended access of courses to a non- traditional 

sfudent, audio curriculutns are a time saver ( in travel, for 

Students as ;well as instructors,) a money saver (reducing * 

gravel expense, programs are ine:^pehsive to- produce^, and 

generally, tuition forx.courses of this nature are less expensive 

than the classes ^n- campus^) equipment is easy to use, i;i- 

expensive, easily portable, and provides the ability to replijy 

.Gapes (making- courses even .more individualized and self-paced 

than bi^oadcast courses) (l.A-, 31). 



7 Over* the ydarsf/ audio -in-. tVuctian has been cited many 
times for its ability to s tiniul\ite . the imagination, challenging 
a student to listen and draw mental pictures. The Nat^lonai' 
Association of Broadcasters describe (audio) as h "theater -df 
the mind,"'^a medium that demands creative" participation*. Audio 
.also 'develops listening skills, "practice, in list'ening skills ' 
can help students, become more adept at recalling, making in- • 
ferences, critically, analyzing ' and" suinmarizi^ng what was heard ^ 
(3, 36).- Audio instructipn also " shares, some advantages wi th ^ • 
other technological systems pf learning in that it allows the 
involvement of -experts • and - authori ties .irt the learning process,, 
flexability of use, and timeliftessof the program corttent (as 
opposed 't9 a lengthy turn-around time for the" publication' of 
print material) (3, -37). Audio /can provide students with a- 
sens^ of realism and participation whicl) can serve as a 
stimulus for learning .-'^ It- -cat^;also "cocibirje artistic el,ements. 
in a dramatic form- ;to create an emoti'onal impact whicli heightens'* 
instfuctional effectiveness '(6, h) . ~ 

Some rese^arch has been done .to determine the characteristics 
of adult leafner's an& their reactiew to learning, via a mediated 
instructional program. "Adult learners (it was ghown ) 
reacted positively to the^new mediated approaches to providing 
eblle^ lesson materials.- There wa^, however," enough" variation 
in responses to suggest that key personal' characteristics were* 
related £o acceptance and. achievement ... tliis suggests* that 
design and production qf lesson materials for an .open learning 

• f - . 

systefii. . .will need to consider the specif ic -nature of the target 



papulation, nnd their (varied) inLerofrts and backp,rounds (2', ?) . 
"Given tl^s (poorly defi;ned) set of .learner charafcteris tics , 
what is th^ best way to tailor ins truction Jor thfesc (various) 
-types ofleVrners (8, 248)?." ' ' ' • 

>^ - - _^ 1 i7_. 

> Saloroen^ noted that instructional treatment should capitalize 

on what the syuderft is already' capable -'of doing. In a study ' • 

Kroll stated that lis tening^-is -what ^ny student isi.already 

■ capable of doing (and under ' a wide variety of environments and 

* 

circumstances.) "This, is probably why audio- ins^truction " ° 
coiimiercially prepared, or teacher prepared recordings, is- 
increasingly being used to communicate substantial portions 6f 
curriculums (8, 248)."' 

"Listenin^to an audio ^cassette demands even mor^ than^ 
, "live" listening because \th^ list-eher has^ no visual "clu^s to 
guide and -even complement kie\message . Audio- leaves out' the 
physical ^Environment r the f Acial^ expressrons , ges tures bodies , 

dress and mannei;isms y/hich cqmmunicate identity , ^mood or feeling 

• \\ • ' 

Audio, does, of course, compensate for what|s left out by ' 

\ . ^ - < ^ \ ■ ' , 

what s emphasized and implied. If ^ou dp manage to listen, 

you'll think' about language ,. anl^ notice how intonation, 

'hesitation, and vocal variety aLl^ shape^ what the words actually - 

convey. ^ Even* so, jus*t as blind people cannot t^ke in the beauty 

of a silent* sunset, so, too, "listeners" who lend'only half an 

'ear will not appreciate the ways thdt audio's formal character- 

, ' i > " . I 

istics affect the message, and help create it$ content. •In 

\ 

or.den to reach* this level of awareness, we must all prick up 
our ears and learn to listen more closely (10., 1)." Dorothy 



Louise, in the above statotnc.iK prescqCs an excellent VnLional c 
fpjT audio learning, a descripLion of how it works, and a 
warning'.that: applys to' most all. ledrning situations , including - 

raud.io. ' ' , * - - 

« " * - V * - 

So much for the praises of audio learning. Does it work? 

Is it^ effective? -How does it compare tp other forms, of learn- ' 

ing?. •'Kcsearc4i-from the gol'den days~of radio demonstrated 

radio,' s -ability to Ireach. . Current research .docume'nts ... (the) 

continuing ability (of audio)" to- teach efficiently, effectively 

and^eoqnomically. . . tlie\ey to s,uccess is a qne-to-5ne 

approach" in the instruction and the use of sound 'to enhance 

listener interest in^e program.,. . (15-, ^l.^ H-L, Eubank J 



(1930) concluded that current ^yents lessons supplemented with 
school broadcasts .were more effective than those taught by a« 
teach^i: without radio- .L: Breuer (1939) found that el-ementary 
children who used a radio ,^as ^rt of a soienqe course learned 
significantly more (in aj measurement test) than 'the control " 
group (without the use of-radio instruction.) M. Kimball Wile] 
(^.940) found that students" learned more about current events 
by -listening 'to radio news broadcasts than .they ^id studying 
the same ev'ents in^he classroom-. 'Moving more toward strictly, 
-audio instruction (Cather than vi^j 'radio , ) Carl h". Ketchan, 
\nd^bert N. Heath ' (1962)-^ found no signifiicant differences ^ 
in -measured learning betw^^n two coll^ education classes, • 
taught "live" and one taugljit vip recorded lectures. (3, 33). 
jam (J.961,62), Menna, Hannum, Klingensmith and Nord' 
(1969). were ^^e of the first and most rigorous studies ' 




slealLnj; with the oCfcctivones:. of nudio instruction. All * 
compared taped lectures with live lectures on college studtents 

^ and found no significant difference in achievement.. In a^udigs 
comp a r i ng t he ef f e et-^ivenes s of Icarninp. by-reading -vo rsii.g"- "' 



audio lectures, "Hampleman, 1955;. King, 1959; Belguni, 1967; 
Brassard, 1968 ' ' Breker , 1968; HassMrus, 1968';..'. Gra.y, 1958; 
Houlc, -1-965] SandesV 19 70;- Sander and Glass^T^p:?;Qi Schulz , ' 1969 ; 
and Waterman et al., 1971 generally concluded ... that there 
was little or? n& di fferenc4' between listening an'd reading 
as methods af* learning at th^ college .level (8, 251)." 

-Forsy the (1970) conducted experimental studies comparing 
^i|^ciio teaching with^various means' or media of " teaching ,- and • 
found audio as effective as other methods (3, Al). Chu and ^ 
Schr4iin;_iTr^6 7, dispelled the "myth" .that a picture is 
worth a thousand words . .'ITjey concluded ' from., their research 
that unless pictures are used to teach a manual task or 
required to facilitate associations, they may c-ause distrac- 
tions and interfere with learning.. This .stu"dy*'seemed to 
partially support^ research by Travers (1964)-who concluded- 
that when, confronted by more' than one sen|,ory ' channeL/bf 
information, .a person will block.^ut all but one ... channel . 

Qftens\the use of audio as a sole means of instructi6n '' 
is questione^'oh the grounds .that the ear is 'not" the most 
effici-ent \iniaiinel^ pf communication. -.Ca-rver, in a. series of • 
seven experim^tal studies, "used 39 Harvard undergraduates 
and 52 adults to,-investi-g,Ate th^' rela'tivfe . effectiveness of. 
auditory dnd visWt-pre.sentations of identical material . He 



found,' "Lbe '6.C fee L'ivc>nc.'!f; of ^in aullilory prcv:en LaL }t)n is ' 
limited to meaningful material (as opposed to nonsense 

t • . . / \ y 

syllables,) and tends to' l?e:'superior for subj ec.t "matLer that - 
— — • ■ ♦ . * » 

is concrete- and -seflrai in nature. Fr"^feF" coij^di-tions ar.e'^ ~ 
coYistant, the niental^ functions .of re.cognjL tion , verbatim recall, 
^nd suggestibility seem more effectively aroused in listening 
... (6, 9).^- ■ r ..•<>. 

Although available res.earch is limited, and sketchy,, 
•studies all seem tc indicate "a de.finite effectiveness of 
audio Instruction "'and its being at least equal to other forms 
or methods of 'teaching. ihe implic'ation then, is tliat an 
adult educated through this approach, although' structured 
very non- tradi tionally and flexible, -is receiving an' e due a - 
,tion equal to that found by full timfe students in the cla^S,- 
roSms of -a college campus.' Ilatiy forms of 'external educatio^ 
'using technological bases have .been found to be effective,vin * 
-particular television instruction.. The pVime detra'ctors from 
this, method rire produ<H;ion needs, facilities and costs, all 
of v/hich are' massive: « In addition^, s-tudentsv aire "tio^"' to"^' 
a television set in a fixed loc.^tioiron a. fixed broadcasl> .'^ " 
schedule. Audio instruction is more economical thus allojwi.ng 
more institution^ to extend their' instruction to more adulisr, • 
and seems to be a'more flexible and creatiVe,mediu'm° foi; -,th'e 
student to use. ^ ^ 

Audio learning, in open universities and colleges without 
walls ha.s been in existence for .some. time .in foreign counp^ies 
Programs that have met with tremendous • success exist/in Ke'oya, 



Guat-cninlaV (^y.-mn, Mop.nl, nnd in the U . S . s: R ..; Oron I'.r i I i nn 
the BBC ha^ taugbt^the world Kngiish since 1939; and the Open 
Univets^ty concept in Israel is a model now being 'emulated " 
in -several countries. Recently, the col-leges ^nd-un-i-versi-ti-es- 



of the Uni-ted States ala^>e found that the flashy and.^xpensive 
telecourses,, of f -c^^mpus^ centers, and branch 'campuses are no 

^Uiatcji for audio courses.- Just in recent years^, latge- - '' 
quality. audio ins tr^ic ti(5n col'le^ progranjs have "been d(^velopGd 
at Indiana 'University , University of Iowa, Purd'iSe , West.^ \ - 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Michigan Sta1:e. University of 
Wisconsin. Rutgers, Norfolk Consortium 'for Higher Education, . 
and San Diego State University. Nearly 2^ colleges have^- 
smaller programs ^and almost 97 lu'uvfe plans to begin one soon. [' 

J,ohn Dewey spoke of knowledge, nob' as a .^et of specific '» 
Items of in^formation or conditions, but^as all *-experienc6.s' 
that will give"* an indivi^xjal command of him'self. Education 
should "p^-rovide the, tools 'for a person to grow, an-d to continue 
to do so throughout*, life, and "to' escape the>.social group, 
into whi'ch.he was. born..", A person is free .to beconre, and will , 
become, what he must. .Thece is -no 'moid, no .-destiny, only" , • 
self-growth, ; developigent, and discovery. Swice thia philosophy 

of education revolves about the indivi^u^il-, edy-cation* caVooty . 

.hamper^ hut miist facilitate, this growth. %n audio ;curri«uaunrV- 

■provides a conducive, flexible environment for learning. '• - 

^ *! ' . ■ " ^ ' 

allows an individual to groy ^nd Team in wa«ys that a-r^ not 

"traditional ." 'and still maintains valuable experiences 

necessary to learning (which fortnerly wete thought- coulch,only 




11 



exist .in the classroom.) An..iti(lio curriculum is a Lai.lorod 
approach to a college edacation* for an- ever increasi^ng -number 
of "special" adults desirii^g to . fur ther their learning. This 
gro-up of individuals has an- equal right to that of children. * 
to ffdve a curriculum that is^ worthwhile and meaningful," but-, 
special, with regard, to- their different needs, {Previous • life 
experiences, and current iTfe styAe and demands. 

« Although -somewhat; incomplebl, research in audio instruc- 
tion has determined .that indiviiluals can- learn as much =as, . ^ 
throJgh other jnodes of instruction' - pro\^iaing that objectives 
and experiences ^re defined 'In tetms appropriate to the 
special audience, and' that the limitations' of the-mediym are 
recognized. The future of ah individual, and socie^:y,'is 

V J » % 

directly related to , the educatioija'l experiences offered and ' 
encountered during life. An idea, , an answer, kn aid,, seems 
to be an audio curriculum designed for the non- traditional 
aduU student.. /'(Audio) eschteiSfs the/techniques^ ^nd.'disci- 
plines of formal' education.. challfeng^s thqse who* have » 
|:iad formal education tg recognize that .similar ..'"ends may be 
•xichieved by different means (11, 413K" ^ , . ^ 
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